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A The Dennis family at home on their Virginia farm. 


STORY of OUR COVER 


“Trinket” is the name of the foal who scampers all over our cover pages 
this month. 

To those of our NEWS readers who know the stories of “Flip,” the Kentucky 
bluegrass colt, or “Misty of Chincoteague,” or “King of the Wind,” or the ones 
in the new book, “Album of Horses,” Wesley Dennis, our cover artist, needs no 
introduction. His fame as an artist of horses is far-spread. 

in real life, Trinket, whose mother’s name is Winket, scampers around the 
Virginia farm of Mr. Dennis. He gives his master all kinds of ideas for pic- 
tures, as our cover proves. The fact is that Mr. Dennis works in a studio which 
is built right in the middle of a paddock. Through its wide windows, he can 
watch Trinket and Winket and his other horses cut up all kinds of capers. 

When he sees some unusual pose he likes, Mr. Dennis grabs his pencil to 
draw a few quick lines. “Horses,” he says, “don’t pose for you,” so he must 
work fast. Later he finishes up his sketches, as he did those of Trinket for 
the NEWS cover. 
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May Voles 


More Than Flowers Grew 


“LAST YEAR the first grade planted marigolds and pump- 
kins.” So begins a letter from Miss Natalie Blix, first grade 
teacher, Mont Downing School, Tacoma, Wash. And the 
letter continues: 

“The marigolds were planted in the brick planters at the 
school entrance. They provided lovely flowers in the sum- 
mer and early fall. The pumpkins were planted by the 
children in their gardens at home. 

“This fall we collected the seeds. We made envelopes 
and put the seeds in the envelopes. We labeled the enve- 
lopes carefully. 

“Before Thanksgiving we had a first grade fair Our 
mothers came to watch us sing, dance, and read. We sold 
our seeds for 2c a package. We sold nearly all our seeds 
and made $2.50 for Junior Red Cross!’ 


Seeds of Friendship 


SEEDS and garden tools were sent to the Philippine 
Republic by AJRC through the National Children’s Fund 
to assist 2,500 rural schools there in establishing school 
gardens. One letter of thanks, typical of the many re- 
ceived from schools in the Philippine Islands, comes from 
the Ramos (Tarlac) Central School: 

“‘We received the seeds that you sent us. We planted 
them and they are now growing. The seeds are like 
seeds of friendship planted in our hearts. We hope to 
preserve the seeds from their fruit. We shall also 
preserve your friendship.’’ 


Toys for Summer Fun 


PICTURED HERE is one of 
the JRC workers at Mark 
Twain Junior High School, New 
York City, holding some of the 
toys made in the shop classes 
of his school for children’s hos- 
pitals, shelters, and other 
institutions. 


PUBLICITY PHOTOGRAPHERS 


HAPPY SUMMER-TIME! We’ll see you again next fall. 
—Lois S. JOHNSON, editor. 
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CIRCUS SATURDAY------ 


It was Saturday! There was no school 
and the circus had come to Clarksville. 
Outside the big canvas tent covering 
the field at the east end of the town 
two small boys, Joe and Peter, stood 
talking. 


Nearby, Skippy, Joe’s frisky wire-haired 
terrier, sniffed anxiously the animal scents 
in the grass. 

“The manager,’’ Peter told Joe, “‘said if 
I got another boy to help me carry water 
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for the animals he’d give each of us forty 
cents.”’ 

“Forty cents!’ Joe’s eyes were like sau- 
cers. ‘‘That would get us in at least to see 
the show—even if we have to stand! And,”’ 
he grinned, ‘“‘we’d see the animals before 
they’re dressed up to go in the ring!”’ 

‘Does an elephant eat peanuts?”’ Joe 
started toward the tent, but stopped. 
“Come on, Skippy,”’ he called, “‘we’re going 
places!’’ 

The dog trotted toward his master. Joe 
snapped the lead to his collar. Boys and 
dog entered the tent. 

Inside was a buzz of chatter, shouts, and 
animal cries. Joe shortened Skippy’s lead 
as he and Peter hurried by men, women, 
young boys, and girls grooming animals, 
cleaning harnesses, polishing brass, and 
scrubbing gaily decorated wagons—all pre- 
paring for the big show. 





“That’s the man!” 
Skippy to the manager. 

*‘Sure you can have the job,”’ the manager 
told Joe and Peter, ‘“‘but you’d better tie 
your dog to one of those wheels.” He 
pointed to an empty truck nearby. ‘“‘He’s 
likely to get excited, not being used to 
strange people and animals.” 

“It won’t be for long.’’ Joe patted Skip- 
py’s head as he tied him to a spoke, then 
went off with Peter to fill their buckets. 

As Joe and Peter carried their third 
bucket of water to the elephant trainer 
they heard a chubby little man crying, 
‘‘What will I do? Oh, what will I ever do? 
My act will be no good now! Poor Tonie! 
Poor Tonie!’’ 

‘‘That’s Chico, the clown. His dog’s run 
off and no one can find him,” the elephant 
trainer explained. ‘‘There’s not another 
dog in the circus that can do tricks like 
Tonie!”’ 

Joe looked at Peter, then pointed to 
Skippy pulling on his lead. ‘‘Do you think 

do we dare?”’ he gulped. 

‘“‘Why not? I’ve never seen any better 
than our Skippy!’’ Peter’s voice shook with 
excitement at the idea. 

‘Come on, Skippy, come on! It’s up to 
you now,”’ Joe whispered to his terrier as 
he untied him and started with Peter to- 
ward the unhappy clown. 

“Mr. Chico,” Joe said politely. ‘My 
dog can do tricks. Maybe he can help you. 
Watch and see!”’ 

Chico’s sobs grew less as he listened to 
Joe. ‘‘Let me see!’’ he said. 

Joe patted Skippy’s head. ‘“‘Come on, 
Skippy; let’s go. Let’s show them!” Joe 
whistled a lively little tune as he walked a 
few paces away. Facing his wire-haired 
terrier, he called, ‘‘Ready!’’ 

Skippy cocked his head and wagged his 
stubby tail. 

“One—two—three—let’s go... .” Joe 
turned a cartwheel. Skippy rolled over 
twice, sat up, then walked four short steps 
on his hind legs. Joe turned another cart- 
wheel and another, while Skippy rolled 


Peter led Joe and 


over and over again and took four more 
short steps on his hind legs. 

Twice more boy and dog repeated the 
performance until Chico clapped and called, 
“Can he do anything else?”’ 

“Can he do anything else?”’ Peter beamed, 
giving Joe time to get his breath. “You 
should see that dog go through a hoop and 
walk through it while Joe rolls it, and,” 
he laughed heartily, ‘‘wait until you see 
Skippy wag his tail and shake his head in 
time to music.”’ 

‘“‘He should be in a circus!’’ Chico’s eyes 
twinkled. 

“‘Let’s try him out, Chico,”’ the manager 
said enthusiastically. ‘‘He sounds good to 
me!”’ 

Chico reached for a large wooden hoop 
with blue and yellow ribbons. Holding it 
up he urged, ““Come on, Skippy, jump!”’ 

Skippy did not move. 

“Maybe he’ll walk through it if I roll 
it.’”” Chico’s voice was hopeful. ‘‘Come on, 
Skippy, come on, feller!’’ 

Still Skippy would not move. 

““‘Let me have it,’’ Joe exclaimed, catch- 
ing the hoop as Chico rolled it. 

Seeing the hoop in his master’s hands 
Skippy yelped joyously. 

‘‘Come on now, Skippy —show them that 
you really can do it!’’ Joe whispered to his 
frisky terrier. ‘‘Now jump,” he directed 
softly, holding the hoop at arm’s length. 

“He surely can!’’ Chico smiled as Skippy 
cleared the hoop through and back. 

*‘Now roll it!’’ Chico called excitedly. 

As Joe rolled the hoop Skippy walked in 
and out, never missing his step. 

“Fine! Fine!’’ Chico shouted and clapped 
loudly. 

‘Come in the ring, the band is going to 
practice,’ the manager smiled, ‘“‘we’ll see 
what he can do to music!”’ 

When Skippy heard the music he shook 
his head and wagged his tail in time to the 
rhythm. 

“He'll do! He certainly will do!’ Chico 
shouted, jumping up and down. 

‘Will he perform for you without the 
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boy?” the manager asked Chico doubtfully. 

“T don’t think so.”’ Joe spoke up truth- 
fully. 

“Let’s try him again with you.” The 
manager nodded to Chico. 

Chico called, urged, whistled, turned a 
cartwheel, thinking Skippy might follow as 
he had done with Joe. Then he sang. He 
even danced. But still he could not make 
Skippy move. 

The manager shook his head. “It looks 
like the boy will have to put his own dog 
through his tricks. . . .” 

“You mean,” Joe gulped, “‘we’re going 
to be in the circus?” 

‘‘But what will J do?”’ Chico asked, look- 
ing sad. 
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A The crowds clapped as Skippy rolled over, sat 
up, and walked on his hind legs while Joe turned 
cartwheels. 


“Let me see!” The manager thought 
aloud. “I know!’ He smiled at Peter, who 
had been wondering how he could help. 
*‘We’ll dress Peter in that dog costume we 
used 2 years ago and Chico can wheel him 
in the baby carriage. Everyone will wonder 
when the dog in the carriage will do his act.”’ 

“Sounds good enough for me!’’ Chico 
smiled as he patted Skippy’s head. 

“As for you,” the man looked at Joe. 
“‘There’s a clown costume about your size 
in my store box—and a ribbon for your 
terrier.” 

‘“‘Whoopee!’”’ Joe yelled and turned four 
cartwheels without stopping. 

The manager glanced at his watch. ‘“‘We’d 
better hurry and get ready!”’ 





In the big circus tent that Saturday after- 
noon in Clarksville, great shouts and clap- 
ping came from boys and girls and grown- 
ups when they saw Joe in his clown costume 
and Skippy with a pink bow entering the 
ring in front of a chubby clown pushing a 
big dog in a baby carriage. 

The crowd shrieked and stamped as 
Skippy rolled over, sat up, and walked on 
his hind legs while Joe turned cartwheels. 

The audience laughed and clapped heart- 
ily for Chico as he stopped every so often 
and somersaulted out of the ring, then 
dashed back to hurry with his charge to 
catch up with Joe and Skippy still going 
through their tricks. 

Peter laughed so hard behind his mask 
that he had to hold it on. ‘‘To think,’’ he 
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shook, ‘“‘they don’t even know it’s just 
plain me, Peter, Peter of Clarksville.”’ 

“More! More!’ The excited crowd 
yelled as Skippy ended the performance by 
jumping through the yellow-and-blue-rib- 
boned hoop. 

As the handclapping started again, Chico 
leaned over the handle bars of the carriage. 
Quickly he untied Peter’s mask and let it 
fall to the ground. 

There was quiet for a moment. Then—- 
“It’s Peter—Peter! Look—it’s Peter! It 
was Peter all the time!’’ 

In all his clown days Chico had never 
heard such clapping and shouting as he, 
Peter, Joe, and Skippy got as they left the 
ring, breathless but happy that Saturday 
afternoon in Clarksville. 


______.by Georgia Adams 
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Insects hum, chirp, and buzz. 


Birds twitter, call, and sing. 
Frogs croak and tree toads trill. 


These are some of the sounds that we 
hear in summer. The sounds are made in 
different ways. Birds and frogs make 
sounds in their throats as we do. Insects 
make sounds the way musical instruments 
do. 

Grasshoppers rub their long hind legs 
against their wings to make buzzing and 
trilling sounds. A row of raised spots on 


the inside of the leg scrapes across the 
raised veins on the wings, something like a 
violin bow as it scrapes the strings. 

Some grasshoppers make a _ crackling 
noise when they fly by striking their hind 
wings against their front wings. 

Bees, mosquitoes, and house flies make a 
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SUMMER 
SOUNDS 


—how many can you hear? 


Story and illustrations by 
Margaret Waring Buck 


buzzing sound with their wings when they 
fly. 

Katydids’ wings look like green leaves. 
A file on one wing rubs over ridges on the 
other wing. And the two outer wings to- 
gether act as sounding boards. This is 
how these insects carry on the ‘‘katy-did, 
katy-didn’t”’ argument that we hear on hot 
summer nights. 

Field crickets rasp one wing over the 
other to make the chirping sound that is 
their song. As is the case with most other 
insects, only the male sings. He has black 
wings which cover most of his body. The 
female has shorter wings and a long spear 
at the end of her body through which she 
lays her eggs. 

If you can catch a male cricket you can 
see how he sings. Put a tall glass or wire 


netting over him and give him some green 
leaves or fruit to eat if you want to keep 
him for a while. 

On hot summer days the hum that we 
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hear is made by cicadas, or locusts. On 
each side of its body the cicada has a 
hollow spot covered with a tight skin like a 
little drum. Muscles in the insect’s body 
vibrate the skin and a humming sound is 
produced. Some years, when the 17-year 
locusts come out of the ground, there are a 
great many of these insects. 

Birds sing by regulating the passage of 
air through their throats. Their voice box 
is called a syrinx. Muscles control the 
membranes in the syrinx. When the mem- 
branes are stretched tight the bird sings a 
high note. 

The songbirds have more sets of muscles 
controlling the syrinx than the birds which 
do not sing. 

Among the songbirds some are more 
musical than others. The brown thrasher, 
the catbird, and the mockingbird have var- 
ied songs which they seem to make up as 
they go along. Often they imitate other 
birds. 


The bubbling song of the wren is a 
friendly sound. But if one gets too close 
to its nest, the song changes to a scolding 
chatter. 

The song sparrow is another friendly bird 
who sings near houses as well as in the 
fields. 

The blue jay also is heard around houses. 
It has a loud, harsh call with which it warns 
the other birds when danger is near. 

The birds do most of their singing in 
spring and early summer. Late in summer 
they are molting and early in autumn most 
of them migrate. 

Most of the frogs do their croaking and 
peeping early in spring. But the bullfrogs 
garrump in the ponds in summer. And the 
tree toads “‘sing’’ in the trees on hot, damp 
days and nights. 

When you are out-of-doors see if you can 
tell where the different sounds are coming 
from. Then look closely and see what kind 
of a creature is making the sound. 











the goat who 


From the moment they saw him, 
Klaas and Trina knew that they must 
He had 
silky white hair and a long pointed 
beard that waggled when he chewed. 


have the goat for their own. 


His ears were thin and pointed, his hoofs 
were delicate and strong, and his eyes were 
a pale amber color that seemed to look right 
through you. 

Klaas and Trina had a dog and cat and 
a goose and a duck, but they wanted the 
white goat, too. 

“It’s my birthday next week .. . he 
could be my present,” Klaas said. 

“‘And I’ve always wanted a goat; he’d be 
half mine,”’ Trina said. 

So their father bought the goat for them. 
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< When Trina and 
Klaas showed her 
their white goat, 
Aunt Willy said 
coldly, “Take it 
away—I do not 
like goats.” 


Story by 


Adele de Leeuw 


ate tlowers 


‘‘But you’ll have to take care of him your- 
selves,’’ he told them, “and if he gets into 
any trouble, out he goes!”’ 

“Oh, we will!’ they promised. “And 
we'll see that he doesn’t get into trouble.” 

Klaas and his father built a little lean-to 
to the garden shed, and they put the goat 
there. Trina made a bed for him of nice 
fresh straw, and her mother gave her two 
old dishes for his food and water. Every 
day they cleaned his lean-to and his dishes 
and fixed his bed afresh. 

They bought a collar and attached a 
length of rope to it and everywhere they 
went they took Piet, the white goat. Then 
their father made a small wagon for them, 
and they taught Piet to pull them in the 
wagon when they had harnessed him to it. 

They were the happiest children in Hol- 





land, and Piet was the happiest goat. 

That was in the fall. In the winter they 
had fun together playing in the snow, and 
their father fitted up runners on the wagon 
and Piet pulled them over the white road 
to the canal whenever it froze over, so they 
could skate. 

Sometimes Piet came out on the ice, too, 
skittering around on his delicate hoofs in 
a most ridiculous fashion. When they 
laughed he would stop and waggle his 
beard at them reproachfully. 

Then it was spring. And Aunt Willy 
came to live with them. She was a big, 
stout woman with her hair piled high and 
three chins and lots of rings. They were 
beautiful rings that glittered in the light, 
and one of them was most beautiful of all. 
It was so white and shining that it dazzled 
you if you stared at it very long. 

“Your Uncle Adriaan gave that to me. 
It is the most precious thing I own,”’ she 
said, and a tear fell down her front, for 
Uncle Adriaan had died and that was why 
she had come to live with them. 

“You must be kind and thoughtful to 
Aunt Willy,” their mother told them. ‘‘She 
is sad and lonely. Do what you can to 
cheer her up.”’ 

So first of all they showed her their dog 
and cat and duck and goose and Piet, the 
white goat. She stared at the goat coldly. 
“Take it away,’ she said, drawing her 
skirts close. ‘I do not like goats.”’ 

“But Piet is special!’ they. cried. 

‘I do not like goats,’’ she repeated. “I 
don’t want him ever to come near me.”’ 

That made it hard, because by this time 
Piet had the run of the garden, and when- 
ever they saw Aunt Willy coming out of 
the house they had to rush and tie up Piet, 
and Piet didn’t like it. 

And Aunt Willy seemed to be in the 
garden all the time. She loved flowers, and 
she planted bulbs and seeds and little plants 
that she got from the greenhouse all over 
the garden, and along the hedge and around 
the house, and in rows of pots that she set 
on a bench in a sheltered place. 


Every day she was out in the garden, 
and Piet either had to go for a walk with 
Klaas and Trina or be tied up in his lean-to. 

One day she came to the back door to 
see how everything was getting on, and let 
out the most terrible cry. They all came 
running. ‘‘What’s the matter?” they asked 
fearfully. 

Aunt Willy pointed a trembling hand. 
““My begonias!’”’ she wailed. ‘Every one 
of them! Oh, that dreadful creature!’’ 

Klaas’s heart sank, and so did Trina’s. 
They were just ready to say that it was 
wrong to blame Piet for something like that 
. . . but there stood Piet, a piece of rope 
dangling from his collar, and he was nibbling 
at a flower. When he heard their voices he 
turned, and a red begonia protruded from 
his lips. His beard waggled, and the red 
begonia disappeared. 

Aunt Willy cried, and their mother patted 
her on the back, and their father promised 
it would not happen again. Klaas and 
Trina got a stouter rope and tied Piet up 





One terrible morning Piet nibbled 
the heads off six prize tulips. 
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and told him he must be very, very careful 
or they would all get into trouble. 
Everything was all right for a while. 
But then one morning Piet nibbled the 
heads off six prize tulips, and Aunt Willy 


grew purple with anger and all her chins” 


shook. 

“That goat is a menace!’’ she cried. 
“My beautiful, beautiful tulips! I never 
want to see him again!”’ 

Klaas and Trina took great care that 
Aunt Willy saw as little as possible of Piet, 
and for a while he was very good and stayed 
in his lean-to, except when they took him 
for walks or for a wagonride. 

And then, one afternoon, he broke loose 
and ate a potted lily that Aunt Willy was 
about to take to a friend. She had been 
guarding that lily for weeks, waiting for it 
to bloom . . . and now, just as it was ready, 
Piet had eaten it. 

“This absolutely settles it!’”’ Aunt Willy 
said, twittering with anger. ‘Either that 
goat goes, or I do.”’ 

They could not say to her that they 
would rather have Piet than Aunt Willy 
and their father said yes, Piet must really 
go this time. He had done enough damage. 

“But we have to find a good home for 
him!’ Klaas and Trina begged. ‘Please 


Trina and Klaas couldn't believe 
their eyes as Aunt Willy reached 
out and patted Piet on the head. V 





let us keep him till we’re sure he will have a 
good home . . and maybe somewhere 
nearby so we can go to see him once in a 
while!’’ 

“Very well,” said Aunt Willy reluctantly. 
“But be quick about it. He’s disturbing 
my health. I never did like goats, and this 
is a dreadful goat.”’ 

They asked around town, they asked all 
their friends, they put a nice ad in the 
paper, but no one wanted a goat. 

“Then we’ll have to put him on a farm,” 
their father said. ‘‘I shall speak to Farmer 
Cornelis tomorrow.” 

Klaas and Trina wept in their rooms and 
came to dinner red-eyed, but they knew 
this was the end. They had agreed that if 
Piet got into trouble, he would have to go. 
And he had got into dreadful trouble. 

Aunt Willy pretended not to see their 
red eyes. ‘‘After dinner we will play ana- 
grams together,”’ she said, beaming at them. 
She felt happy now that it was settled that 
Piet was to go. 

But when she went to get the anagrams 
from her room she was gone a long time, 
and when she came back her face was white. 

“It’s gone!’ she cried. ‘“‘My beautiful 
ring! The one Adriaan gave me. I’ve 
hunted high and low. Children, did you 
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see it? Oh, what can have happened to it? 
I shan’t sleep till I find it!’ 

They hunted all over the house, under 
the chairs and the rugs and the tables and 
beds and dressers. They hunted in drawers 
and boxes and desks; they hunted down 
cellar and in all the closets and in the linen 
press . . . they hunted everywhere they 
could think of. They tore the house to 
pieces with their hunting, but the ring was 
not to be found and Aunt Willy was growing 
hysterical. 

“It has been stolen, I know it!’ she wept. 
“Oh, who could have got in here and stolen 
my beautiful ring and how shall I ever find 
it again?” 

Aunt Willy wasn’t the only one who 
didn’t sleep that night. None of them slept 
a wink for trying to think where the ring 
could be. 

Early next morning Klaas and Trina 
crept outside to feed and water Piet for the 
last time and say good-by to him. It wasa 
bright sunny day but to them it was as if 
a black cloud had covered the whole sky. 
Piet wasn’t in his lean-to! 

Their hearts pounded, fearful of what 
they would find. For a piece of rope dan- 
gled from a hook and that meant he had 
broken loose again. They hurried around 
to the other side of the house and there, 
just as they had dreaded, was Piet. 

He had nibbled the heads off all of Aunt 
Willy’s precious columbines, and now he 
was eating the stalks. They crept closer, 
and just then Aunt Willy came to the door 
and shrieked. 

‘‘My columbines! My beautiful flowers! 
Oh, this is too much!”’ 

But they called, ‘‘Aunt Willy, come quick, 
come quick!”’ 

“I can see it from here,’’ she answered. 
“It is enough to make me ill.” 

*‘No, no, come quick!’’ Their voices rose 
in excitement. 

She hurried over, and her eyes fairly 
popped. For Piet was pointing his waggly 
beard toward the ground and there, winking 
up at them, was her favorite diamond ring! 


“You see,”’ Klaas said eagerly, ‘‘he found 
it for you!” 

“‘He ate a circle around it, so you’d be 
sure to see it,’ Trina said happily. ‘‘And 
he was pointing his beard right at it!”’ 

Aunt Willy brushed the dirt off the ring 
and slipped it on her finger. Then she 
reached out and patted Piet on the head, 
very gingerly ... but it was a real pat. 

“I should never have looked here in a 
hundred years,’ she said, and her voice 
sounded kind. “But I must have dropped 
it when I was working in this bed yesterday.” 

Klaas and Trina held their breath, and 
Aunt Willy said, “It would be a shame to 
send him away now.”’ 

“Oh, Aunt Willy,” they cried together, 
‘do you mean e 

“TI can always get more flowers,’’ she 
said, ‘““‘but I could never, never get another 
ring like this. He’s really quite a remark- 
able goat.” 

Klaas and Trina hugged Aunt Willy and 
then they hugged Piet. And Piet waggled 
his beard as if to say that he thought he 
was remarkable, too. 





CLOWN PUZZLE 


(Key to puzzle on page 7) 











Good Old 


Summer-time 


Summer Service 


JRC MEMBERS in Reading, Pa. (Berks 
County Chapter), like to combine their 
summer fun with services for others. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1951 all of the 41 play- 
grounds in Reading carried on a lively 
production program. 

Hundreds of holiday favors and birthday 
cards, made in craft classes, were sent to 
military and veterans hospitals around 
Reading. 

Small leather boxes, decorated with the 
AJRC shield, and designed to hold United 
States stamps, were made to put into gift 
boxes that schools would pack in the fall. 


PHOTOS BY PETER FERMAN 


Swings and merry-go-round were popular at the 
picnic given for children at the Hessoun Home by 
JRC members of Glenridge School, Clayton, Mo. Y 


rah BP 


A At the summer playground program, sponsored 
by Junior Red Cross, boys and girls made leather 
cases for gift boxes. (Berks County Chapter, 
Reading, Pa.) 


Picnic Fun 


@NE OF THE most exciting projects of 
all the interesting ones carried on by JRC 
members in Glenridge School, Clayton, Mo. 
(St. Louis Chapter), was the picnic they 
gave for the children at the Hessoun Home 
in nearby Fenton. 

The Glenridge boys and girls furnished 
the lunch and presented phonograph rec- 
ords to the Home. Best of all, the Glen- 
ridge pupils and the Hessoun children had 
fun playing together and getting acquainted. 


Everyone was sorry when it was time for the Glen- 
ridge boys and girls to bid their new friends 
good-by. 


















In Korea a wounded American soldier 
receives blood plasma, provided 
through the American Red Cross. » 


BLOOD—the 
lifesaver 


Sixth graders of Grosse Pointe, 
Mich. (Detroit Chapter), wrote and 
gave a play about blood. The play 
takes place in a schoolroom. 


TEACHER—This morning we will start with arith- 
metic. 
(Teacher is interrupted by a child who comes 
in screaming.) 


JANE—Oh, | cut my finger! | cut my finger! 
Someone get a bandage, quick! 


MARY—Hurry, she might bleed to death. 
(Teacher bandages cut finger.) 


TEACHER—Don’t worry, she won't bleed to death. 
She would have to be seriously hurt for that 
to happen. 


JUDY—wMy father is a doctor. He says that when 
you get a cut all the white cells fight the germs 
which try to enter. 


BILL—What makes the blood clot? 


CAROL—tThere are little cells in your blood called 
platelets which clot the blood at a sore or cut. 


TEACHER—If you are all so interested in blood, 
why don’t we find out about it? 


JUDY—Can we do it now? 

TEACHER—|! suppose so. 

BILL—Goody! We miss arithmetic. 
TEACHER—Oh, no! We'll have it later. 
CHILDREN—Aw! 


MARY—Here in the chart on medical uses of blood 
it says that besides white cells and platelets, 
your blood has red cells and plasma. 











CAROL—People are giving whole blood to our 
boys in Korea. They have saved many lives 
that way. 


JANE—If they split the blood into different parts 
it can help almost three times as many people 
as if they only use the whole blood. 


TEACHER—If a person is 21 years of age or over 
and is in good health, he may give blood. If 
people are 18 to 21 they may give with their 
parents’ consent. 


BILL—I am going to tell my parents that they 
can give blood. 


OTHERS—Me, too! 


MARY—That’s good. The Red Cross blood center 
will be glad to get extra blood donors. 


CAROL—There are a lot of different kinds of blood. 
My mother has the commonest. That is 0. 


JUDY—The rarest are AB and RH negative. 


JANE—They first found the RH factor in blood in 
the rhesus monkey. That's how it got its name. 
(Girl from different class comes in.) 


TEACHER—Oh, hello, Sally. 
about blood. Do you know anything about it? 


We were talking 


SALLY—! know that blood stays fresh for 21 days, 
and that it can be donated at a hospital or 
a blood center. 


BiLL—tThere’s the recess bell! Let’s talk more about 
blood later! 
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MARGO HILLS TYLER 


Illustrations by 
John Donaldson 


sore you a water watcher? 


A water watcher is one of those unhappy persons who can only 
sit on the sidelines and watch while others are swimming and 
playing in the water. 

You needn’t be just a watcher. If you join a Red Cross class in 
swimming you'll find out right away how easy and how much fun 
it is to get in the swim. 

First, you’ll get used to the water by sitting on the edge and 
splashing it on you. And then by going into the water gradually 
and playing games in chest-deep water. 


Wake a game of 


Putting your face under water, holding your breath and opening 
your eyes won’t be difficult if you make a game out of it. Geta 
big breath, put your face under and open your eyes and see how 
easy it is to count your fingers or see the bottom of the pool. An 
essential skill in swimming is learning how to breathe through 
your mouth and then exhale through the mouth and blow bubbles 
when your mouth and nose are beneath the surface. You can 
practice this with a buddy by holding hands and ‘“‘seesawing.”’ 
While one goes under water to blow bubbles, the other comes up 
for air. 


Wake like a jellyfish 


Once you are accustomed to the water, your next step will be to 
‘“‘make like’’ a jellyfish. To your surprise you’ll find that when 
you stand in chest-deep water, bend forward with your face in the 
water, and slide your hands down the legs toward the ankles, your 
feet will come off the bottom and you’ll be suspended in the water 
like a balloon. However, since boys and girls aren’t made to swim 
like a jellyfish, you will need to go into the prone float. Do this 
by simply extending the arms and legs and lie stretched out on the 
surface. 
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Se a glider 


To put some movement into the prone float you can become a 
“‘glider’”’ by pushing off from the side or bottom of the pool. To 
add the motor to the glider, do a prone glide and then start a flutter 
kick by thrashing your legs up and down. The arms, too, are an 
important part of your “motor” in swimming. It’s a good idea to 
practice the arm movement on land by alternately reaching for- 
ward and pulling back with the arms. Then try it standing in 
chest-deep water and bending forward. When you have the 
rhythm of the movement, use the arms with the prone float. 


Plowing bubbles 

Since you can’t swim very far with your face in the water without 
taking a breath, your next step will be to learn rhythmic breathing. 
This is where blowing bubbles comes in. When you have learned 
how to use the legs and arms separately, then you are ready to 
combine them into what is called the ‘human stroke.’”’ This is 
the basis for many swimming strokes that you can learn as you 
progress to more advanced levels of swimming. 


Once you’ve learned to propel yourself through the water on 
the front, you can easily learn how to do so on the back. 


Get your motor running 


To get your “‘motor’’ running when swimming on the back, you 
can push off from the side of a pool or from the bottom of chest- 
deep water and then kick your legs in a flutter kick. Then you 
will learn to use your hands in a finning movement, which means 
moving the hands along the legs, turning them out, and pushing 
back toward the legs. 


Diving 

It’s easy to just jump into the water, feet first, but as you learn 
to swim, it is more fun to be able to dive in head first. To get 
used to the idea, you can start by sitting on the edge of the pool 
with your heels in the overflow trough. Then with the head 
between the arms and fingertips locked, you can lean forward and 
slide head foremost into the water. After that you can try it 
kneeling, and then from a crouching position, and finally you’ll 
discover that you can stand on the edge of the pool, and even 
spring into the water. 

Learning to swim isn’t done in a few minutes or even a few 
hours. But the time you spend learning, under a good instructor, 
will mean fun for many a summer to come. And once you’ve 
started you’ll discover that learning never really stops. This 
summer be sure you are among those who are in on the fun. Joina 
Red Cross class. 


Get ta the Swim! 





“Human wa) 1 


stroke” 











TTRINKI avo 1 





aan 4 was the smallest elf in Grassy 


Glen. He lived with his grandmother 
in a tiny red and yellow house. 

One summer morning the sun shone 
through Trinki’s window and woke him up. 

“‘Today is Grandmother’s birthday,’’ he 
thought. “I shall find a present for her. A 
fine, light spider web blanket would be 
nice.”’ 

Trinki dressed and ran downstairs to the 
dining-room. As soon as he had eaten his 
breakfast he jumped down from his chair. 

““Grandmother,”’ he asked, “may I go 
out into the big forest today?” 

‘“‘Yes,’’ his grandmother answered, “but 
don’t go beyond Big Rock. You might not 
get back.”’ 

“T’ll be careful,’’ Trinki said. 

Trinki set off down Grassy Glen. He 
lookéd everywhere for a soft gray spider 
web that would make a fine light blanket 
for Grandmother. But not a single spider 
web could he find. 


Then he came to Big Rock. It reached 


from one side of the tiny canyon to the 
18 


other side. Trinki walked to the top of 
Big Rock. He looked 
DOWN 
DOWN 
DOWN 


Trinki felt dizzy. 

So he quickly looked off into the forest 
below Big Rock. There, under a tall fern 
leaf, he saw a big gray spider web. 

Without thinking, he took a step forward. 

SWISH 
SWASH 
SWOOSH 

Trinki slid to the bottom of Big Rock! 

“Oh, my, my!” Trinki exclaimed. “Big 
Rock is so steep and so smooth I can never 
climb back. What SHALL I do?” 

Then he remembered the big gray spider 
web he had seen under the tall fern leaf. 
He walked over and looked at it carefully. 

**This will make a fine present for Grand- 
mother,’’ Trinki exclaimed. ‘‘Where is the 
owner, I wonder.”’ 

A pretty brown spider ran from behind a 
tree trunk. 











Illustrations by 
Ann Eshner 








A Swoosh! 
of Big Rock! 


Down Trinki slid, clear to the bottom 


“IT am the owner!”’ she cried. 
elf, my sixteen babies are lost!’’ 

“T’ll give you a magic wish,”’ Trinki said. 
‘‘Now wish HARD that they were here 
with you and your wish will come true.” 

The pretty brown spider took a long 
breath. ‘“‘I WISH my sixteen babies were 
here!’’ she cried. 

Suddenly a little breeze came whirling 
out of the forest. It tumbled a flat cotton- 
wood leaf over on its side. 

The pretty brown spider’s sixteen children 
ran from under it and rushed to their 
mother. 

“Oh, thank you for giving me a magic 
wish!’ the spider cried. “What can 
I do to show you how grateful I am?” 

“Well ...’’ said Trinki, “‘may I have that 
soft gray spider web under the fern leaf?” 


“Oh, little 


“Of course!’ The pretty brown spider 
helped Trinki roll it up and button his 
jacket over it. 

Then Trinki remembered about Big Rock. 

“Oh, dear!” he said. “I can’t climb 
Big Rock! It is too steep! How can I ever 
get back home?”’ 

“T’ll show you,” said the pretty brown 
spider. She climbed to the top of Big 
Rock, which was quite easy for a spider to 
do, spinning a strong thread as she went. 
Then she came down Big Rock, spinning 
another thread close to the first one. 

Up and down she went, spinning threads 
and fastening them together with her own 
special glue. Finally she had a strong cable 
from the bottom of Big Rock to the top. 

“There!” said the pretty brown spider. 
*‘All you have to do is take hold of that 
cable and pull yourself to the top of Big 
Rock.” 

“Thank you,” Trinki said. Soon he 
stood at the top of Big Rock. He waved 
good-by to the pretty brown spider and 
her sixteen children. Then he ran home. 

“‘Grandmother!’’ he called, opening the 
front door. ‘Come see your birthday 
present!”’ 

He unrolled the gray spider web and 
spread it on the couch. 

“‘How pretty!’ his Grandmother said. 
“It is just what I want most, a fine, light 
summer blanket. Thank you, Trinki.”’ 

*“You’re welcome,” said Trinki. 
He was a very happy little elf. 


Trinki unrolled the gray spider web and spread 
it on the couch for his grandmother to see. VY 





BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


From a Misty Island — 


Just off the coast of Scotland you 
will find on your map the “misty island” 
of Skye. Boys and girls who live there 
are members of the Junior Red Cross 


just as you are. 


One class in the Edinbane School in Skye 
prepared a beautiful correspondence album 
telling about their island and its interesting 
history. The lucky people in this country 
to receive this album were the pupils in the 
Taft School, Burlington, Vermont. 

The first letter in the Skye album began: 

“Dear American Friends: I intend to 
tell you a little of my native island, the Isle 
of Skye . . . often called the ‘Misty Island.’ 
It is very irregular in shape, and it is so 
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deeply penetrated by bays and creeks that 
it is difficult to find a spot 5 miles from the 
sea. The interior may be regarded as one 
great mountainous moorland. The highest 
mountains are called the Coolin Hills. In 
some of them, Prince Charles found refuge 
after the battle of Culloden.”’ 

Another letter tells more about the Skye 
hills: 

“The Isle boasts 15 peaks over 3,000 feet 
in height. To one who has lived within 
sight of them for years there can be nothing 
wrong about them. He sees the lights and 
shadows on their peaks and sides change 
with every hour. Far and wide among the 
peaks crashes the thunder. Lightning flares 
through mist and cloud along the grisly 
slopes. And then the winds die away; the 
great banks of mist roll up the valley. These 
are the hills beloved by everyone in Skye. ”’ 


History of Skye 
The history of Skye goes back for over 











1,000 years to the ancient Celts and North- 
men who fought for the right to live there. 
One letter in the album describes the history: 

‘‘When Skye was first inhabited is only 
guesswork. We know that hundreds of 
years after the Celts had come to Skye, a 
new race—the Northmen—began to attack 
and pillage the island. Even today the 
short, swarthy Celt lives side by side with 
the tall, fair-haired Scandinavian. Their 
chief means of livelihood through the cen- 
turies has been fishing and a rough-and- 
ready sort of farming.”’ 

Other letters tell more of Skye’s agricul- 
ture, its birds and its animals, the most 
famous of which is the little black Skye 
terrier. Letters tell, too, some island jokes 
and about the life of the children in school. 





Scottish Clans 

One interesting letter tells all about the 
Scottish clansmen who lived on Skye. They 
dressed in plaid kilts. The clan chiefs were 
named Macleod or Macdonald and lived in 
the great stone castles built on rocky head- 
lands overlooking the sea. Bagpipers named 
MacCrimmon used to have the honor of 
entertaining the chiefs. This was an honor 
that was passed down from a MacCrimmon 
father to a MacCrimmon son. 

The Edinbane School boys and girls in 
Skye will be just as excited when they re- 
ceive an exchange album from the Burling- 
tori, Vermont, pupils in the Taft School as 
their American friends were to hear from 
that ‘“‘misty island.” 





Because of you... 


F ROM members of the American Junior 
Red Cross in every corner of the United 
States, 100,000 gift boxes have been sent to 
Korea to delight the hearts of children in 
that war-stricken land. 

One of these children, 10-year-old Lee 
Kum Sick of the third grade of the elemen- 
tary school in Wonju, Korea, writes the 
following letter of thanks for JRC gift boxes 
sent to his school: 


‘‘Dear dear my friends in the United 
States— 

‘‘Now I play the harmonica, then 
my little brother has stopped crying. 
This harmonica is very good for crying 
children, I guess. The pencil has been 
taken by my brother and the hand- 
kerchief has been taken by my sister. 

‘‘We all thank you very much for 
these gifts which have come from far 
distance. The Korean children today 


study smartly for coming victory of the 
war. Korea lies in ashes. 
“T sure want to go to your country 





and see you and thank you. Well, 
then, very good wishes for your health. 
And let us try having peace of the world. 
Good-by, my dear friends, until next 
day.”’ 





















Gift boxes from boys and girls in America 
bring a ray of sunshine to school children 
like this little girl in Taegu, Korea. 
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NEWARK NEWS PHOTO 





A “Yum—good!” Everyone sampled the fresh 
green salad which the boys and girls made at the 
playground. 


OYS AND GIRLS who go to the play- 

grounds in Newark, New Jersey, have 

lots of fun in the summer-time playing 

games, putting on little plays, and making 
up songs about food and health. 

The director of Food and Nutrition Serv- 
ice in the Newark Chapter works with the 
Junior Red Cross chairman and the play- 
ground directors in conducting this program. 

Children between the ages of 5 and 7 
like to cut out pictures of different kinds of 
food, arranging them in various ways for 
breakfast, lunch, and dinner. 

Smaller children color food figures— 
Betty Broccoli, Potato Pete, and their kind. 
At the same time they learn what foods 
make them grow strong. 

Older children construct market baskets, 
and fill them with the ‘“‘basic seven’’ foods, 
made of clay or crepe paper or cotton. Still 
others like to cut out and dress the Seven 
Little Sisters for Health. 

One game the playground children think 
is fun is played like pinning the tail on the 
donkey. A chart with shelves for each of 
the “‘basic seven’’ foods is tacked on the 
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Food for 


The children acted out a skit about foods 
which help build good teeth. Vv 





EW EMIES OF 
GOOD TEETH 


wall and blindfolded players in turn try to 
pin models of food on their proper shelves. 
Of course the players know that milk and 
cheese belong on their own shelf and not on 
the one for green and yellow vegetables! 

The game continues until the chart is 
covered with things good for growing boys 
and girls to eat, and the winning team has 
managed to place the largest number of 
foods on their proper shelves. The game 
helps all the players to remember that all 
the foods on the chart are necessary for 
growth and good health. 

One year the children acted out a skit 
about foods which are necessary for good 
teeth. Another time the skit was all about 
vitamins and minerals needed for health. 

Powdered milk drinks, peanut butter 
sandwiches, fruit juices, and mixed salad 
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~ FUN— 









Boys and girls in Newark, N.J., have 


fun at their summer playgrounds learn- 


ing health games and songs. 


greens have all been served as a part of the 
“food for fun’”’ program. 

Making up songs about foods and health 
is always lots of fun. Here are samples of 
the songs Newark boys and girls especially 
enjoyed composing and singing together 
during their playground time: 


OH DEAR! 
Tune: Oh Dear, What Can the Matter Be 


Oh dear, what can the matter be, 

Dear, dear, what can the matter be? 

Oh dear, what can the matter be, 

Johnnie is tired all day. 

He can’t do his numbers, he can’t learn to write, 
He misses the ball, he can’t win a fight, 

He never is hungry, he can’t sleep at night, 
Johnnie is tired all day. 


Oh dear, what can the matter be, 

Dear, dear, what can the matter be? 

Oh dear, what can the matter be, 

Johnnie eats wrong so they say. 

He never drinks milk, he seldom has beans, 

He never eats spinach, grapes, apples, or greens, 
He spends all his money on doughnuts, it seems, 
Johnnie eats wrong so they say. 


Oh dear, what can the matter be, 

Dear, dear, what can the matter be? 

Oh dear, what can the matter be, 

Johnnie is different today. 

He’s first with the lasses, he’s hungry in classes, 

Eats oatmeal and apples, dark bread with molasses, 

Baked beans and green salads and milk by the 
glasses, 

Johnnie is different today. 





VEGETABLES ARE VERY GOOD 
Tune: Mary Had a Little Lamb 


(1) Vegetables are very good, 
Very good, very good, 
Vegetables are very good 
If you cook them as you should. 


(2 
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Little water in the pan, 

In the pan, in the pan, 

Little water in the pan, 
Always save it when you can. 


(3) Feed the children, not the sink, 
Not the sink, not the sink 
Feed the children, not the sink, 
These are juices you must drink. 


(4) Don’t add soda, leave on skins, 
Leave on skins, leave on skins, 
Don’t add soda, leave on skins, 
This will save the vitamins. 


(5) Cover the pan and keep it tight 
Keep it tight, keep it tight, 
Cover the pan and keep it tight, 
That's the way to cook them right. 


Milk played a big part in the cooling summer 
drinks which the children learned to make at the 
playground. v 













Where is 





the Carousel? 





You may be as surprised as 
Ricky was when you read about 


what he saw at the zoo! 


ICKY and his mother were on their way 

to the zoo. Mother said, ‘Here is some 
money. You'll need some for crackerjack 
and some for the carousel.” 

Ricky asked, “What kind of animal is 
that?” 

Mother said, “You'll be surprised!” 

He spent some money for crackerjack and 
saved some for the carousel. 

Ricky came to an animal's yard with a 
great big fence around it. A great big ani- 
mal was slashing around in a pool. 

Ricky asked, “Is that a carousel?” 

His mother said, “Hippopotamus.” 
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CATHERINE WOOLLEY 
Illustrations by 
Beth Krush 


Ricky went on. He saw a big animal with 
a long trunk. He said, “I know that’s not a 
carousel. Because that’s an elephant.” 

He threw some crisp, crunchy crackerjack 
for the elephant to pick up with his trunk. 

Ricky went into the monkey house. He 
saw little monkeys, big monkeys, middle- 
sized monkeys. They were swinging on their 
bars. They were playing with their brothers. 
They were looking at the people who were 
looking at them. 

But Ricky didn’t see a carousel. 

He saw lions and tigers. 

He saw an animal with a neck so long his 
head was up ina tree. Ricky said, “Carou- 
sel?” 

His mother said, “Giraffe.” 

Ricky saw the sea lion’s pool. Just then a 
man brought a pail of fish. He threw the 
fish to the sea lions and they caught it smack 
in their mouths. 





The Merry-Go-Round 


FRANCES FROST 


In splendid trappings, blue and red, 
purple and green and gold, 

proud horses gallop round and round 
to music gay and bold. 


With silver stirrups and flying manes 
dappled or dark or white, 

the horses canter all one way 
through warm and laughing light. 


And |, astride a fine black steed, 
cling bravely while | sing 

and make a wish for another ride— 
and catch the golden ring! 


When Ricky saw the fish he said, “I’m 
hungry.” 

Mother said, “We'll have some lunch. And 
then we'll find the carousel.” 

Ricky had a peanut butter sandwich, a 
glass of milk, and a dish of vanilla ice cream. 
He ate at a table that had an umbrella to 
keep the sun away. 

He said, “Now let’s find the carousel.’’ So 
they started to find it. 

Ricky’s mother asked a man cleaning up 
papers, “Which way is the carousel?” 

The man said, “Turn right. 
by the polar bears’ cave.” 

They turned right, up the stairs by the polar 
bears’ cave. 

Ricky said, “We're going away from the 
zoo!” 

His mother said, “That sign says TO THE 
CAROUSEL.” They went along the path to- 
ward the carousel. 

Ricky said, “Can | give the carousel some 
crackerjack?” 

His mother laughed, “No!” 

Ricky said, “What's so funny?” 

His mother said to a man cutting grass, 
“Which way is the carousel?” 

The man said, “Straight ahead through 
the tunnel.” 

Rick said, “I’m - going - to - find - that 
- carousel!” and he pulled his mother through 
the tunnel. 


Up the stairs 





They came out of the tunnel. His mother 
said, “Do you hear anything?” 

Ricky said, “| hear some music.” 

They went a little farther. 
said, “Do you see anything?” 

Ricky said, “I think | see—a MERRY-GO- 
ROUND!” 

Ricky’s mother said, “Well, that’s the car- 
ousel.”’ 

Ricky looked very surprised. Then Ricky 
looked at his mother. He and his mother 
laughed and laughed because Ricky had 
said, “Can | give the carousel some cracker- 
jack?” 

After that Ricky had four carousel rides 
on a horse that went up and down. 

Every time he passed his mother she 
waved the crackerjack box, and they both 
laughed some more! 


His mother 





A Every time Ricky passed his mother 
she waved the crackerjack box, and they 
both laughed some more. 
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Junior 


Red Cross 


A boy in Austria writes: “It is very nice 
that big and small countries are united 
by the idea of Red Cross—to help one 
another.” Today over 40,830,000 boys 
and girls are enrolled in Junior Red 
Cross in 50 countries of the world. 


< JAPAN—May 10 is “Bird Day” in Japan. 
These JRC members of Akasaka Middle School 
are making nests for the birds which have 
a hard time finding green leaves in the war- 
torn city of Tokyo. 


< NORWAY—Junior Red Cross mem- 
bers in Bergen study first aid in their 
schools. 


SYDNEY MORNING HERALD 


€ AUSTRALIA—Following the presenta- 
tion of gift parcels for school children of 
Pakistan, Australian JRC members in 
Sydney give a bouquet to Mrs. H. K. 
Rahman, wife of the trade commissioner 
for Pakistan. 

































SWEDEN—In Stockholm JRC members 
unpack gift boxes from faraway friends 
| in the United States. v 


A SWEDEN—Junior Red Cross boys at 
Vasterhaninge make gifts for hospitals 
and old people’s homes. 


GERMANY—Children in a refugee camp 
in Hamburg receive gift boxes packed 
by members of the Norwegian Junior 
Red Cross. v 










A LEBANON—Members of the Lebanese Junior 


Red Cross distribute gift boxes from America to 
children in an orphanage. 
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